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“Tf the people, through constitutional amendment, have the power 
to set aside a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, de- 
claring a law unconstitutional, then by what species of logic is the same 
right to be denied to the people’s representatives—the Congress itself?” 
asks John P. Frey, editor of International Molders’ Journal. 

“The presidential veto, and the same power vested in the governors 
of the states, is a most necessary power to prevent the application of 
unwise legislation. But to prevent Presidents and governors from be- 
coming tyrants, the federal and state constitutions provide that the 
representative legislative body may set aside the executive veto by a 
two-thirds vote. No greater power can safely be permitted to rest in 
the hands of the Supreme Court. 

“A law making it impossible for the Supreme Court to declare a 
measure unconstitutional by less than a majority of seven would be. 
helpful, but it would absolutely fail to get at the root of the evil. This 
can only be accomplished by giving the Supreme Court no greater power 
than the veto power exercised by the chief executive.”—News Letter. 





A temporary suspension of $60,000,000 worth of new building 
projects in New York City is announced, and one firm of architects, in 
discussing the matter, has failed to blame labor. 

“The labor question is very serious, but not prohibitive,” said S. I. 
Schwartz of Schwartz & Green, architects. “It has been our experience 
that the material manufacturers have not been able to deliver goods as 
agreed upon and at stated times. We might make a contract for sand 
at $1.75 a cubic foot and be unable to get it when we needed it. The 
result was that we would have to get it in whatever way we could, and 
pay $2.50 or possibly $3 a cubic foot. 

“Delays in the delivery of- materials have upset all our calculations. 
We are now forced to send our men to factories where materials are 
made and they are shipped to the buildings. ; 

“Because of railroad delays we have been bringing materials from 
Camden and other points by motor truck. In my opinion the peak of 
building has been reached, but there will be no great drop in construc- 
tion for three years.”—News Letter. 





Lewis L. Clarke, president of a bank in New York City, suggests 
that corporations raise a gigantic fund to finance the importation of 
British and German workers to this country to the full extent of their 
quotas. 

These two countries, together with the remainder of northern and 
western Europe, have exhausted but 50 per cent of their quotas under 
the 3 per cent immigration law. 

By Mr. Clarke’s scheme there would be secured 34,672 workers 
from England and 49,001 from Germany. This total of 83,673 addi- 
tional workers is Mr. Clarke’s solution for what he terms a “universal 
complaint of a shortage of labor.”—News Letter. 
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SUGAR BOYCOTT IS BEYOND 
COURT CONTROL 


HIS nation’s high- 

/est court has de- 

clared it. is illegal 

to boycott stoves 

and hats, but the 

women of this 

country have ig- 

nored these deci- 

sions and brought untold losses to 
sugar profiteers. 

The sugar boycott is the most 
extensive that was ever staged in 
this country. 

Even the White House is en- 
couraging the attack. In fact, it is 
quite the proper thing to be a sugar 
boycotter, which has become fash- 
ionable overnight. A few years 
ago the contrary was true. 

Danbury hatters boycotted an 
anti-union hat manufacturer. The 
A. F. of L. backed the hatters. 
The court held it is illegal to boy- 
cott hats and seized the homes of 
workers. 

Following this, union metal pol- 
ishers boycotted a stove manufac- 
tured in St. Louis. The firm de- 
clared for the anti-union shop. 
The A. F. of L. aided the polishers. 
The dispute was finally adjusted 
but not before the court held it is 
unlawful to boycott stoves. And 
to emphasize that point the court 
came near jailing President Gom- 
pers, Vice-President Mitchell and 
Secretary Frank Morrison. 

In both of these boycotts the 
workers were charged with main- 
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taining a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

That’s what the sugar gougers 
now charge. These profiteers use 
the same language against the wo- 
men that the courts used against 
the stove and hat boycotters. 

The sugar boycotters have a few 
practical advantages over the stove 
and hat boycotters. The high price 
of sugar is full of political dyna- 
mite because the administration 
does not want to interfere with 
prices. Therefore it winks at the 
boycott. 

And that’s why Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty is not heard plead- 
ing before some federal injunction 
judge for the constitution, the flag, 
the lawful right to do business, 
etc., etc. 

In principle, there is no differ- 
ence between the sugar boycott 
and the stove and hat boycott, but 
no judge would enjoin the sugar 
boycotters. He would be laughed 
off the bench. 

Even injunction judges can see 
a stone wall. They have given no 
encouragement to attorneys for the 
sugar profiteers who suggest, as 
“friends of the court,” that the su- 
gar boycott is “an attack on pri- 
vate property and is an interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce.” 

Defenders of the labor injunction 
will attempt to show why the stove 
and hat boycotts were illegal, but 
not the sugar boycott. 

They will profoundly discuss the 
elements of conspiracy and will di- 
vide and subdivide into atoms and 
eons the purposes and intent of the 
sugar boycotters as against the 
ditto, ditto of the stove and hat 
boycotters. 

This fine-spun reasoning, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that 
the boycott is costing sugar own- 
ers dollars where the stove and 
hat owners lost pennies. 

Popular approval of the women’s 
refusal to buy sugar, and their col- 
lective action to that end, supports 
labor’s claim that it had the right 


to collectively refuse to buy a cer- 
tain stove or a hat. 

The sugar boycotters have upset 
the theory that business men have 
a property right in patronage, and 
that this can be protected by in- 
junction process. 

The courts will not attempt to 
enforce this theory because they 
can not enjoin the nation. 

The sugar boycotters have shown 
that this elemental defense against 
injustice is beyond the control of 
injunction judges when it is ap- 
plied with Napoleon’s theory—hurl 
every ounce of energy at the point 
of attack and bring every reserve 
force into the fight. 

Let workers remember that the 
injunction judge never enjoins 
popular movements, and that the 
labor injunction shrivels under the 
white heat glare of publicity.— 
News Letter. 





FAULTS OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Champe S. Andrews of Chat- 
tanooga, a prominent industrial 
leader in the South, discusses this 
issue in the Universalist Leader 
for April 7. The statement is so 
extraordinary both in form and 
content, and its author speaks with 
so great weight and warrant that 
it is here quoted at some length as 
a stimulus to discussion. He pre- 
dicts that the indictment by the 
Church will be: 

“That business, itself the crea- 
ture of the most unbridled and ag- 
gressive instincts, proceeds to treat 
the laborer as if the latter did not 
also have powerful instincts, the 
suppression of which are danger- 
ous in the extreme—dangerous 
even to business itself; that its pa- 
gan slogan, ‘Business is Business, 
has been substituted for ‘The Law 
and the Prophets;’ that the means 
of living have been exalted above 


‘the ultimate aims and ends of life; 


that the ‘good life’ has been bar- 
tered for the ‘goods life;’ that the 
wine of life has been thrown away 
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as worthless, while the dregs are 
treasured as the real riches; that 
the law of the tooth, talon and claw 
has been idealized as the law of the 
survival of the fittest, as if man- 
kind had never glimpsed a vision 
of ‘the fittest’ that is not based on 
the brute strength of survival in 
the wilderness of nature; that to 
‘render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s’ has been the first com- 
mand of business, while the re- 
maining portion of the command to 
‘render unto God the things that 
are God’s’ has been suppressed in a 
conspiracy of silence; that the love 
of man for his own vine and fig 
tree, crystallized into love of 
country, has been perverted into a 
hostile and uncultural nationalism 
for the promotion of trade that 
waves aside ‘the brotherhood of 
man’ as a theorist’s dream; that 
freedom of speech must cease to be 
either freedom or speech, if it takes 
the form of a questioning of the 
rules under which the game of busi- 
ness is played ; that the emphasis in 
education must be on the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge that will enable 
the student to enter business, in- 
stead of on the acquisition of wis- 
dom and culture that will enable 
the student to enjoy that part of 
life not given over to the pursuits 
of business; that science and in- 
vention are encouraged with an 
eye single to the increase of pro- 
duction and activity in business, 
with no thought that, when these 
ends are served, there is grave dan- 
ger that these same forces may be 
used for the destruction of civili- 
zation; that the joys of art and 
music have been separated from 
the creative instinct and become 
merely the commercialized vehicles 
to measure the extent of wealth in 
the cold-storage dwelling house or 
to make the wheels turn faster in 
the power house of commerce; that 
having standardized machines, 
parts, operations, styles, materials 
and methods, business is now try- 
ing to standardize men, their 
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homes, their ambitions and their 
culture, in utter defiance of the 
value of the vivid and varying per- 
sonality of the individual; that 
business is wasting in a few gener- 
ations the reserves of coal, oil, tim- 
ber and other raw materials stored 
by nature for the benefit of all 
mankind; that the ultimate end of 
undisciplined business is war no 
less now than 2,700 years ago when 
Socrates said, ‘The origin of all 
wars is the pursuit of wealth.”— 
Fed. Council Churches of Christ. 





SOCIETY MAGAZINE SAYS 
THAT THE WAGE EARNER 
IS A MERE SLAVE 


Books, magazines and newspa- 
pers may be divided roughly into 
two groups: the kind that are read 
by workingmen and the kind that 
workingmen seldom read. 


Take for instance the self-styled 
“aristocrat among magazines,” the 
Smart Set. Not one in ten thou- 
sand workingmen reads it, no more 
than they read the Journal of Com- 
merce. The Smart Set caters to 
highbrows, just as the Journal of 
Commerce caters to labor haters. 
But here is a little tip. If you want 
to know what the “upper crust” 
thinks about you, read this class of 
publications once in a while. The 
Heraminer and the W. G. N. 
(World’s Grossest Newspaper) are 
more or less smooth and crafty, 
but the others call a spade a spade. 
Here is a juicy tid-bit from the 
Smart Set for March: 

“Of all the false ideas that en- 
tertain the Rotary clubs, perhaps 
the worst is the one to the effect 
that the true interest of capital and 
labor are identical. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be less true. The one 
and only aim of capital is to exploit 
and enslave labor. To the doctrine 
that the interests of capital and la- 
bor are identical, the Rotary club 
Polyannas usually add the doctrine 
that capital, in its heart, has a 
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os love for labor and wishes it 
well. 

“The evidence therefore is usu- 
ally found in the pension funds 
for superannuated employes estab- 
lished by the railroads and other 
large employers, and in the free 
hospitals, schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
brass bands, basket ball pits and so 
on maintained by the United States 
Steel Corporation and its imitators. 
But all such devices really have the 
sole object of tightening the chains 
of the slaves. 

“The pension system, in particu- 
lar, is very effective in that direc- 
. tion. The threat to deprive strik- 
ers of their service credits has 
headed off more than one great 
strike lately, and the same threat 
has weakened many a strike after 
it has been called. 

“During the last railroad strike, 
in fact, the most formidable club in 
the hands of the railroad managers 
was the hot desire of all the older 
strikers to get back their old rat- 
ings, and so resume the earning of 
their pensions. Most of them, 
counting on those pensions, had 
made no provision for their old age. 

“The certainty that this would 
be the case was the chief reason 
for the establishment of the pen- 
sion system. 

“The free hospitals, schools and 
athletic fields of the steel corpora- 
tion and its imitators not only help 
enslave the workingman, but also 
insult him. 

“No genuinely free and self-re- 
specting man, when he is ill, wants 
free treatment; what he asks of 
life is some assurance that, when 
illness overtakes him, he will be 
able to pay his way. Nor does he 
want to go to free concerts, or to 
play games on free athletic fields, 
or to go to free schools. 

“Get a whole body of men used 
to such degrading patronage, and 
you will inevitably damage their 
pride and dignity—i. e., you will 
make more docile slaves of them. 

“Whenever there is a strike or 


the threat of a strike, the press 
agents of the steel corporation 
make much of its gifts to its serfs. 
That is to say, whenever there is a 
strike or threat of a strike, the 
steel corporation admits openly 
that its gifts were made in hope of 


getting something for them—that’ 


it made them for the express and 
single purpose of bamboozling its 
sweating victims. 

“All of this, to a Rotary club 
president, imagine him ever read- 
ing such a magazine as this one, 
would sound like Socialism, or, as 
he usually terms it, criminal syn- 
dicalism. But that is only because 
a Rotary club president is an ass. 

“T do not, in fact, protest against 
the system of exploiting labor. On 
the contrary, I am heartily in favor 
of slavery, and believe that every 
man who works for another is that 
other’s slave, however cunningly 
the relation may be disguised. 

“What I protest against is the 
custom of swathing the whole 
transaction in cant. I am myself 
a member of one of the live sub- 
orders of the capitalist class, and 
live in part upon the labor of rail- 
road men. But I am not going to 
insult those men by arguing that 
their interests and mine are identi- 
cal—that when they crawl along on 
the top of a swaying train on a bit- 
ter winter night they are doing for 
themselves precisely what they are 
doing for me, who was snoring in 
bed. 

“Nay, instead of that I admit to 
them openly that they are getting 
the worst of the bargain, and that 
I hope I may never have to change 
places with them. This much I 
owe to them in common honesty 
and common decency.” 





COMMON, ORDINARY HORSE- 
SENSE 

The New York Federal Reserve 

Bank reports a healthful trend 


back to normal in the financial 
world. This tendency is welcome, 
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and it can be retarded only by 
those of little faith. A distin- 
guished writer on economic sub- 
jects outlines four principles for 
general consideration by business 
men. First, “keep a firm hold on 
your common, ordinary horse 
sense.” Second, “broader and 


‘wider tolerance than you have ever 


had before.” Third, “use of the 
blessed sense of American humor,” 
and fourth, “take a new and firm 
grip on our faith in the United 
States.” 

These principles truly may be 
said to be Lincolnian. These are 
the essentials of business opti- 
mism. But optimism without ef- 
fort is as useless and dead as faith 
without works. 





WANT IMMIGRANTS WHILE 
IGNORING WASTED LABOR 
POWER 


Warnings by financiers these 
days is on the danger of inflation. 

But there is no word of caution 
on the danger of an inflated labor 
supply. : 

Business men are continually re- 
minded of the price they will pay 
for an orgy of price boosting and 
unstable expansion. 

But in the so-called “labor mar- 
ket” the wildest inflation is fa- 
vored. If they can increase the 
number of workers and reduce 
wages they are blind to costs. They 
ignore the price that they, as well 
as society, must pay in the days of 
industrial depression. 

Armies of unemployed, illiteracy 
and the mob spirit are of no con- 
cern to these alleged farsighted 
business men. 

They care nothing for the future 
when labor is involved. They want 
a surplus of the cheapest labor in 
the world, and they want it now. 

These business men repeat the 
toast of French reaction: “After 
us the deluge.” 

They are the individuals who 
loudly proclaimed three years ago 


that labor was not doing a fair 
day’s work and was “shirking on 
the job.” 

This has been abandoned for the 
latest allurement: Labor shortage! 
Industries threatened with labor 
famine! Less stringent immigra- 
tion laws necessary! 

Not one of these business men 
suggest that the labor power now 
here be conserved; that the dis- 
graceful and costly labor turnover 
be minimized; that fatalities and 
accidents be reduced and occupa- 
tional diseases ended. 

Millions of working days are an- 
nually lost, as is untold wealth, be- 
cause of these reflections on the 
vaunted ingenuity and organizing 
ability of our industrial captains. 

When it directed harvesters for 
western wheat fields during the 
war, the government indicated how 
man power can be conserved. Prior 
to that time cries of “labor short- 
age” were heard at every harvest 
from Oklahoma to the Canadian 
boundary. 

The government’s system, based 
on voluntary action, changed all 
this as the harvesters swept north- 
ward with the ripening grain. 

The labor turnover has been 
called “the individual strike.” 
Wealth beyond computation is 
wasted because of this ceaseless 
march of dissatisfied workers in 
and out of factories because of low 
wages, long hours, poor sanitary 
conditions, spy systems, fining sys- 
tems, harsh rules, tyrannic fore- 
men, dangerous machinery, and 
other reasons. 


It costs money to “break in” a 
new employe. The cost varies with 
the job. But the business man 
makes no changes in shop condi- 
tions. He accepts the labor turn- 
over with the same faith that the 
world at one time accepted yellow 
fever as a supernatural visitation. 

The physical wastes of the labor 
turnover are a terrific drain on in- 
dustry, but the spiritual effects are 
far more costly to the nation. 
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The labor turnover develops in 
man a restlessness that passes for 
“independence.” But this has no 
value. There is nothing construc- 
tive behind it, and it tends to the 
hobo life. 

Business men who continually 
demand immigration never dream 
of tapping this vast reservoir for 
good citizenship and _ industrial 
production. 

Immigration advocates are not 
interested in ending the labor turn- 
over, or preventing fatalities, acci- 
dents and sickness. These things 
are not even mentioned by them. 

They treat workers as they have 
treated natural resources—skim 
the cream and let other generations 
pay the cost. 

They make no attempt to adjust 
the job to the man. 

They would spend dollars to save 
pennies. They flatter themselves 
on their “shrewdness,” if they can 
manufacture a false public opinion 
to support their ignorance, waste- 
ful and anti-social policy.—Gar- 
ment Worker. 


ABOUT THAT STRIKE WASTE 


Strikes cause waste. No one will 
attempt to deny that statement. 
But those coal operators who are 
out to destroy the miners’ union 
make use of some very grotesque 
figures when they try to show the 
public just how that waste comes 
about and who is the loser thereby. 
Frequently there is published by 
these operators a statement that 
the coal miners lost millions, yes, 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
wages by reason of the nation-wide 
strike in 1922. They use these fig- 
ures in order to induce the workers 
to believe that they should never 
strike. 

There is one fact, however, that 
these coal operators and their 
satellites fail to mention. They do 
not explain that, in spite of the five 
months’ strike last year, the 
miners produced the normal output 
of coal for the year. In other 





words, they were employed as 
much time in the remaining seven 
months of the year as they general- 
ly are employed in the entire 
twelve months of any year. There- 
fore, when that is the case, how 
do the operators figure that the 
miners lost so many hundreds of 
millions of dollars in wages in the 
strike? 

If there had been no strike in 
1922 the miners would not have 
had any more steady employment. 
The only difference is that the em- 
ployment in 1922 was compressed 
into seven months instead of being 
spread out over the entire twelve 
months, with work today and no 
work tomorrow. In the seven 
months of work the miners pro- 
duced a sufficient amount of coal to 
fill all wants and meet all demands. 
They would not have been called 
upon to do more than that even if 
there had been no strike. 

All of these facts show, as 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica has pointed out many times, 
that there is something wrong 
with the coal industry. There 
is something wrong with any in- 
dustry which can, in seven months, 
produce a sufficient output to meet 
the demands for the entire year. 
It is no wonder there is inter- 
mittent employment in the coal 
industry. And it will continue 
to be so until the “water” in coal is 
squeezed out—the water in capi- 
talization as well as the watered 
man-power. There are too many 
mines and too many mine workers. 
Just as long as that condition con- 
tinues there will not be enough 
work to keep all men steadily em- 
ployed. The fact that the bitumi- 
nous miners, in the seven months 
they were employed in 1922, pro- 
duced 407,000,000 tons of coal, as 
against 415,000,000 tons in the en- 
tire year of 1921, when there was 
no strike, proves that a remedy 
must be found for this unsteady 
operation and employment. 

Let it be remembered, however, 
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that the United Mine Workers of 
America is not responsible for this 
condition. The union is not to 
blame because there are too many 
men engaged in producing coal. 
The union does not bring the men 
into the industry. They are 
brought in by the operators. The 
union has nothing to say about how 
many men may or shall be em- 
ployed by any coal company. A 
coal company has the right to hire 
a thousand men when it needs but 
one hundred, if it chooses to do so, 
and the union can not prevent it. 
Thus, the coal companies them- 
selves are responsible for the ex- 
cess number of men employed in 
the coal business. 

Not only is that true, but it is 
also a fact that the coal companies 
select the membership of the 
miners’ union. The Constitution 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America says that no person shall 
be eligible to membership unless he 
is first employed in or around a coal 
mine or coke oven. Thus, the 
union can not take in a new mem- 
ber unless he has first been em- 
ployed by a coal company. The 
union can not, under the Constitu- 
tion, go outside the industry and 
drag men into membership at will. 
It is compelled to take its member- 
ship from among the men whom 
the employer selects and hires to 
work in or around his plant. 

So, when it comes to finding a 
remedy for the unsteady employ- 
ment that has become the curse of 
the coal business, a large responsi- 
bility rests upon the shoulders of 
the operators. When they induce 
more and more men to come into 
the industry which already has too 
many men for the amount of work 
to be done, they saddle upon the 
industry a fresh burden which it 
should not be called upon to carry. 
To do so is a sin against the in- 
dustry, the employe and the public 
which, after all, has to pay the 
bills —Mine Workers’ Journal. 


BABIES CAN NOT LIVE UNDER 
LOW-WAGE PLAN 


Gary, Ind., a steel trust town, is 
an illustration of what low wages, 
poor housing and sanitation and 
lack of public welfare activity can 
have on the lives of children. 

In a study of Gary by the United 
States children’s bureau, it is 
stated that “an increase of infant 
mortality with a fall in the earn- 
ings of the fathers for chief bread- 
winners was again demonstrated, 
as in the preceding studies. 

“For the year of the Gary study, 
when the chief breadwinners’ earn- 
ings amounted to at least $1,850, 
the infant death rate was 89.4 per 
1,000; when the earnings were be- 
tween $1,050 and $1,850, the rate 
increased to 127.1; when the earn- 
ings fell below $1,505, the rate rose 
to 137.8. More than a fourth of 
the babies of native white mothers, 
but less than one in 12 of those 
having foreign-born mothers, were 
in families whose chief breadwin- 
ner earned $1,850 or more.” 

At the time of the study certain 
districts of the city embodied 
many of the conditions of pioneer 
life, the report states. Squatter’s 
rights on land might be purchased 
for a yearly fee of $1 to $2 anda 
shack put up, pieced together with 
scraps of boards and tin cans. Not 
only these buildings, but many 
regularly constructed houses were 
without water or sewer connec- 
tion. No reference has been made 
to building conditions the past 
year.—News Letter. 


PICKETING DENIED LOCKED- 
OUT SHOP MEN 

Hugh Hanahan, chairman of the 
shop men’s committee of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
road, has been declared in contempt 
of court by Common Pleas Judge 
Newcomb, who says the unionist 
violated his permanent anti-picket- 
ing injunction against the shop 
men. 
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The injunction is about the last 
word for a vicious denial of every 
right. The usual prohibition 
against violating law is contained 
in the writ, but this is a screen 
erected by Judge Newcomb to 
bring the judiciary to the level of 
a strikebreaker. He says. the 
strikers can not interfere with the 
company’s employes by personal 
violence “or by any other means 
calculated or intended to prevent 
such persons from entering or con- 
tinuing in the employ of said plain- 
tiff.” The injunction prohibits 
strikers from even conversing with 
strikebreakers. 

Judge Newcomb defended Lacka- 
wanna shop strikers 22 years ago. 
At that time he called strikebreak- 
ers “scabs” in open court to show 
his contempt for this element.— 
News Letter. 





UNION HATERS OFFER BAR- 
GAIN STRIKE “INSUR- 
ANCE” HOKUM! 


Indianapolis, Ind. —How Big 
Business labor haters are urged to 
pool their strength in fighting 
trade unionism is frankly and bra- 
zenly told in a leaflet being circu- 
lated by Associated Emplovers of 
Indianapolis, one of the militant la- 
bor hating organizations of the 
country. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of the 
annual report of the presideni and 
secretary at the recent annual 
meeting, where employers were 
urged to get together for the anti- 
union shop. 

The circular says: 

“It is good business and cheap 
industrial insurance for all employ- 
ers to pool their moral and financial 
support in helping some one em- 
ployer defeat a strike in the effort 
to protect the freedom and rights 
of all employers and of all labor. 
By extending their collective influ- 
ence to help some one of their num- 
bers withstand the onslaught of 
strike agitation, other employers 


not involved can effectively keep 
the strike specter from their own 
doors. It is equivalent to buying 
any form of insurance. The small 
premium employers pay into the 
association in membership fees 
constitutes a fund with which to 
meet and quench the fires of indus- 
trial strife before the conflagration 
becomes so widespread as to affect 
a greater area of the business and 
industrial life of the community.” 

What an inducement to hold 
forth to Americans: Cheap mem- 
bership—bargain sales of strike in- 
surance. Bargain sales where are 
to be had cheap weapons of oppres- 
sion to prevent American wage 
earners from exercising the right 
to make life better and freer and 
fuller. 

The Associated Employers of In- 
dianapolis offer cheap ideals at low 
prices, indeed!—By International 
Labor News Service. 





A FEW WORDS TO NEW 
UNIONS 


A charter does not make a union; 
it is but the nucleus around which 
to gather a union. Men are what 
constitute a union. The minority 
of men in any calling, no matter 
how true they may be to principle, 
can not achieve the purpose of 
unionism—which is “the majority 
shall rule.” It is oftentimes the 
case that a few enthusiastic men 
will be misled by the pleasing plati- 
tudes of a professional organizer, 
anxious to earn his fee and enhance 
his reputation, into forgetting that 
“there are others” who must be in 
the union if it is to do anybody any 
good. It is a good rule for newly- 
organized unions to “make haste 
slowly” in demanding of their em- 
ployers the reforms which they 
want. First, get a majority, at 
least, of the men to be affected by 
the reforms into the union; else it 
may develop that “the. majority 
rules” outside as well as inside of 
the union, for the human animal is 
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so perverse that he will sometimes 
refuse to be benefited unless he has 
a voice in the method. 

Newly - organized unions too 
often attempt to secure immediate- 
ly benefits enjoyed by organiza- 
tions long in the field, and which 
have attained success after years 
of sacrifice and warfare. As soon 
as one shop or factory is unionized 
they demand an increase in wages 
far in excess of that paid by the 
non-union concerns, keen competi- 
tors of their employer, who would 
be able to drive the latter out of the 
market should he be forced to meet 
the additional expense of manufac- 
ture. This is an injustice to the 
employer and to themselves, for in 
shutting out the factory in which 
they work from fair competition 
they destroy the very source from 
which, by judicious action, they 
should reap benefits. 

First, organize your industry 
thoroughly. Then, when every em- 
ployer engaged in the same busi- 
ness is confronted by the same con- 
ditions and the same opportunities, 
no sane business man among them 
will oppose just demands and the 
insane will be compelled to submit 
by the very force of conditions. 

Always be sure you are right— 
then go ahead.—Ex. 





U. S. MAY REGULATE COAL 


Governmental regulation of coal 
will follow another experience like 
last winter’s, is the belief of United 
States Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts. He said New England 
“is strongly aroused” over the fail- 
ure of the people of that section to 
secure coal.—News Letter. 





SCHOOL FOR DISCONTENT 


Fairhope, Ala.—“Men who ex- 
press fear about the growing dis- 
respect for constituted authority” 
should turn toward Florida, says 
Editor Gaston of the Fairhope 
Courier. 

“Their attention is directed to 


such institutions for the manufac- 
ture of discontent and contempt for 
government as are now being ex- 
posed in Florida, the system under 
which men without money were ar- 
rested as vagrants, and for such 
charges as beating their way on 
trains, fined $25 or 90 days, as poor 
Tabert was, and turned over to a 
private concern to be worked from 
daylight to dark, for all that could 
be gotten out of them by such bru- 
tality as makes the blood of a sen- 
sMive man curdle. 

“The policy is general, north and 
south, of treating out-of-works as 
criminals and fining and imprison- 
ing them, if not contracting them 
out. And this while men with 
money can commit all sorts of 
crimes and get away with it prac- 
tically without punishment. 

“Can you expect a man to re- 
spect, let alone love, a government 
which permits its courts and offi- 
cials to make so great a difference 
between those who have and those 
who need ?”—News Letter. 





REAL AMERICANS ARE NOT 
WANTED 


Down in dear old Logan County, 
West Virginia, where gunmen, 
thugs, open shoppers, federal 
judges and murderers are all in- 
cluded in a normal day’s activity, 
no man may dig coal until he has 
signed a “yellow dog” contract. 

In this contract the company 
agrees not to employ a member of 
a trade union, while the miner 
agrees not to speak, associate with, 
give comfort to or have any connec- 
tion with a union man of any kind 
or character. In addition, the work- 
er signs away all other rights and 
privileges guaranteed an Ameri- 
can, thus becoming a “yellow dog.” 
In fact, the signing of such a con- 
tract is said to be a prerequisite to 
securing a position on the city rail- 
way. 

To the normal American it would 
seem a man would have to be 
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drunk, starving to death or crazy 
before he would sign one of the 
things. But, then, there is nothing 
quite so cheap as some alleged hu- 
man beings.—News Letter. 





GO TO YOUR UNION 
MEETINGS 


Don’t say you are too tired, the 
weather is bad, or there is too 
much quibbling and “hot air” to 
interest you. Every time you miss 
a meeting and leave it to the other 
fellow to look out for your interest, 
you are doing an injustice both to 
yourself and your organization. 

Your views on especially vital 
subjects should be represented in 
discussion and by vote and the only 
way for this to be done is for you 
to be at your union meeting. You 
are responsible for the good and 
welfare of your organization and 
non-attendance of union meetings 
on your part is not excuse enough 
for you to voice your opinion after 
a measure has been passed. It is 
then time for you to concur in what 
has been done and work in har- 
mony with the officers and other 
members of your union. 

Go to your union meetings regu- 
larly and induce others to do the 
same, because one important thing 
to remember is the meaning of this 
slogan: 

“United we stand, divided we 
fall.” 





GUARDS COST MILLIONS 


Attorney-General Daugherty’s 
assistants testified in Federal 
Judge Wilkerson’s court that near- 
ly $2,000,000 was spent by the de- 
partment of justice for special 
deputy marshals and their expens- 
es during the shop strike—News 
Letter. 





A rather unusual article written 
by William G. McAdoo appeared in 
LABOR (Washington) for Febru- 
ary 24. This paper is the organ of 


the sixteen standard railway labor 
organizations. The article was ap- 
parently inspired by the decision of 
the Railway Labor Board handed 
down last summer which character- 
ized the term of the “living wage” 
as a bit of “mellifluous phraseol- 
ogy.” “It is surprising,” says Mr. 
McAdoo “to find that the principle 
of the living wage, long accepted 
by enlightened opinion everywhere, 
has been challenged. Denial of 
this principle in wage adjustments 
offends every principle of economic 
justice and order. . If effi- 
ciency pays, then it pays to get ef- 
ficiency—and the only way to get 
efficiency is to pay labor a wage 
that will feed its strength, clothe 
its body, maintain its health, im- 
prove its intelligence, compose its 
mind, and sustain its family in 
reasonable comfort. It is 
the duty of organized society to 
continually strive to secure for the 
worker a ‘living wage,’ so that he 
may enjoy the ‘inalienable right’ 
to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The economic order 
must be adjusted to the ‘living 
wage’ as a minimum basis, and be 
maintained on this basis before a 
composed and profitable industrial 
area is possible. The ade- 
quate wage which promotes and 
produces efficient and contented la- 
bor, thrift, and savings, will do 
more than any other thing to 
destroy strikes and the evil of pov- 
erty—poverty which in itself is 
one of the most serious indictments 
of the efficiency, sufficiency, and 
humanity of the modern social 
order.” 





Workers, hold fast to your 
unions! You may suffer losses in 
wages and working conditions 


while capital holds the club of un- 
employment over your head, but if 
you stay organized the day will 
come when you can recover your 
losses. Give up your unions and 
that day will never come. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


E hear a great deal at the present time about the shortage of 

labor everywhere and especially on the farm. The great anti- 

union corporations of the country, aided and assisted by many 
politicians and given publicity by the daily papers of the nation, are 
clamoring for a breaking down of the immigration laws so that millions 
of the lowest class of workers from Europe may be dumped on our 
shores. Recently a large non-union employer made this statement: That 
indeed it was very distressing to see so few men standing at factory 
gates each morning seeking employment; that it was something the 
employers should seriously consider; that it was not safe for employers 
when they could not discharge their workers in large numbers should 
said workers do anything that displeased them. He finished his remarks 
with the statement that he was confident this condition would not be 
relieved until there were thousands of men clamoring at the gates each 
morning looking for jobs, and to bring about this change we must throw 
down the bars on immigration. 


This employer is a true type of the hundreds of others who call 
themselves one hundred per cent “Americans.” Who want to see the 
hungry hordes clamoring at their gates seeking work, knowing that 
because of distressful conditions existing in their homes they will be 
willing to work under almost any kind of conditions and for any kind 
of wages. Those one hundred per cent American employers are the 
kind of men who believed in slavery in the days that are past and who 
would like to make slaves of the white men of today. They are spending 
their money freely, turning loose all kinds of propaganda, crying for 
more and more immigration. 

At this time nearly every American who desires a job can find 
one. This is as it should be, and if there is a shortage of labor amongst 
the blood-sucking employments, such as the Steel Trust, etc., there is 
no one to blame for it except those who control the industry, who refuse 
to better the working conditions of their employes to an extent that the 
employment might attract workers. 


The farmers are short of ‘help on the farms, and why? Because 
farming work is periodical. It is a seasonal employment, and during 
the farming season the farmers work the very life out of their employes 
and then throw them on the unemployment dump ag soon as the rush is 
over. During the months in which farmers hire extra labor, they pay 
as little as possible and they grind every ounce of life and energy out 
of.the worker. Is it any wonder then that farmers have trouble in ob- 
taining sufficient help? The farm laborer needs continuous employ- 
ment; he does not wish to be rushed to death during the time he is 
employed, then laid off. He also needs a living wage. 

There are at the present time plenty of employes for the industrial 
plants of this country; plenty of men for every job, although the press 
reports continue to claim that there is a shortage of labor. We know 
that that statement is not true. We therefore ask each of you, as a mem- 
ber and a worker, to become interested in this vital question and see to 
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it that the man who represents your district in Congress must stand 
for and vote to protect American workers by declaring himself against 
throwing down the immigration bars. 





ROSPERITY seems to have again returned to our country, because 
Pevery one is working and employers are making money. Wages 

have been slightly advanced in many branches of our craft. The 
advances we have been able to obtain are not quite sufficient to meet the 
increased cost of living. We must therefore keep on organizing and 
strengthening our unions with the end in view of still bettering our 
conditions through a healthy, sound organization. 

It is very foolish for men to apply for an increase in wages or a 
betterment of working conditions where a sound, healthy organization 
does not prevail. In every instance where the men in the organization 
have held together thoroughly and kept up their interest in their union 
they have been successful, this year, in bettering their working condi- 
tions. In many places where wages were reduced during the slump in 
business last year, we were able to get back what we lost, and, in some 
instances, a little more than was taken away. On the other hand, in 
every instance where men were half organized and did not take the 
proper interest in their organization, did not pay their dues or make 
any attempt to bring new men into the organization, we were unsuccess- 
ful in changing conditions and in some cases were defeated when the 
men went on strike. 

I have said repeatedly, in the columns of this Magazine, that it is 
suicide for men to go on strike where a poor organization exists. 

In the trucking end of our craft, also in the coal and wood, the 
lumber and building material business and in the milk and bakery 
branches of our union, we have been very successful. In the taxicab 
and funeral end of our trade, it has been pretty hard to win a strike, 
due to the fact that there are thousands of chauffeurs who can be 
obtained to fill the places of taxicab drivers who go on strike. It is 
true that those men are not practical men, but they can be used in an 
emergency to break a strike. 

Young American boys, 18 to 25 years of age, find driving an auto- 
mobile or taxicab quite pleasing. There is no real manual labor about 
it and the excitement of driving carries them away for the time being. 
The employers take advantage of this situation and are sometimes im- 
possible to handle in the presentation of a wage scale. 

Another serious menace to the taxi business is the slashing of rates 
amongst the employers, one company trying to drive the other out of 
business, with the hope of getting a monopoly on the business, with the 
result that all of the employers suffer, and because of the lack of profits 
in the business it is impossible for the drivers to obtain decent wages. 
The public suffers as a result of the employers hiring cheap, careless 
drivers in any business, but more especially when hired in the taxicab 
business. 

There are more accidents caused by careless chauffeurs driving 
taxicabs than amongst any other class of drivers. Of course, this is due 
somewhat to the fact that those men have to hustle and hurry all the 
time, and are continually in the center of traffic. A great many acci- 
dents could be eliminated, however, if the employers would hire only 
level-headed, clean-cut, intelligent individuals—men who understand 
their responsibilities and the dangers encountered in driving in con- 
gested districts. 
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Another serious result of the hiring of cheap men on public taxi- 
cabs is the damage done the machines they operate, making insurance 
rates enormous, also the injury done the company by insolent, ignorant 
drivers who create a bitterness on the part of the public against the 
company. 

Summing up the whole situation, during the months just past, we 
have been quite successful in obtaining better conditions for the mem- 
bership of many of our local unions, but our membership should en- 
deavor to drive home to the minds of their employers, the necessity of 
hiring practical men who will work not only in the interest of the em- 
ployer but who will also be a source of protection to the public in these 
days of “speed-up” conditions, when driving is becoming more difficult 
all the time owing to increased congestion. 





EEP your living expenses within your income. It is hard some- 
times to save anything, but if you try hard you can put away a 
little for the day when you are no longer able to work. There isa 

certain amount of satisfaction in saving. Except when confronted with 
sickness everyone should save a little every month. Saving is a habit, 
and as you practice it you increase your powers to save. By saving you 
create a new ambition which gives greater interest to life. Don’t tell 
me “I am talking through my hat.” Don’t say, “It is all very fine for 
the General President to talk—he gets a big salary.” You are mistaken; 
I do know. I worked longer hours for less salary driving a team than 
many men now in the business. I worked for nine dollars per week, 
twelve to fourteen hours some days, in Boston driving, and I raised a 
pretty large family and never owed any man a dollar very long. So I 
think I know something about the game. When you save a few dollars, 
or those of you who have a few already saved, don’t let some smooth- 
talking shark of a stock salesman come along and talk you out of it. I 
know how this can be done, too, because I have been stung more than 
once. The ambition of every man should be to own his own home some 
time. Put your few dollars, when you save them, into a home. Real 
estate is almost always a safe investment. 





REPORT, which we have at present before us, states that there 
Aare at this writing one million unemployed in England. This is a 

serious condition to have existing in a small country like England. 
Some of the writers in that country claim that even with this large 
army of unemployed there is a scarcity of farm labor and domestic labor, 
and further state that a great deal of the trouble is caused by the fact 
that England continues to pay the “dole” or unemployment relief. 

This system of paying persons who were out of work, but willing 
to work, was created immediately after the ending of the war, and when 
established was intended only to remain in force for a short time, or 
until the country adjusted itself. It has been stated, however, that there 
was so much agitation for it on the part of the people to the members 
of Parliament that the Government had to continue the system. 

If a cook, who has worked in a private family, is out of work, she 
obtains from the Government a certain amount each week, ranging from 
$4.00 to $9.00. Working as a cook she might be paid $12.00 a week. 
Some individuals, therefore, might decide that they might as well loaf 
and get $7.00 or $8.00 a week as to work and get $10.00 or $12.00 a 
week. Also, under the law, they have a right to do “spare” work or 
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“jobbing” in between. All that the law requires them to do is to report 
each morning at the unemployment office, and during the rest of the 
day they may do as they please, and they are entitled to the “dole” unless 
they are employed continuously. 

A man out of work, where there are four in the family, receives 
from $3.00 up to $9.00 a week, and where the family consists of three 
or more children he receives an extra amount for each additional child. 

Immediately after the ending of the war, in talking with some of 
the Labor men in England, they said that this condition promoted idle- 
ness. The result at the present time is that the people of England are 
taxed to the very limit; there is no incentive for industry because where 
an industry pays a reasonable profit nearly all of the profit is taken away 
again in taxes. 

We know in our own organization, where we pay $10.00 a week 
strike benefits, that when the strike ends that there are a few “hangers- 
on” who would never seek employment so long as they were getting 
$10.00 a week and did not have to work. The same rule applies in 
England under the “dole” system and it is becoming so serious that 
nearly all classes are becoming disturbed over the situation. On the 
other hand, those who are working are taxed on nearly everything they 
purchase, so the cost of living in England remains pretty close to what 
it was during the war. 

Under our immigration law the quota for England has never been 
reached. Under the new law every country is allowed so many immi- 
grants, but so far England has never used up her quota. 

It would therefore be a dangerous thing for our country if our im- 
migration laws were let down so that the hungry hordes from the other 
side, who would not stand up for the standard of wages of the American 
trade unions or our standard of living might come into our country. 
Many persons who are out of employment in England could easily find 
suitable employment in this country. However, should you ask them 
over there why they do not come to our country, they will answer im- 
mediately that they could never save sufficient money to pay their way 
over here. The principal reason, however, for not making an attempt 
to come here is the fact that they are being paid out-of-work benefits in 
England. 


N the days when we were young (many, many years ago), we were 
trained to believe that it was our duty to take care of our parents 
at all times, but especially in their old age. We did our duty. We 

worked from our earliest years and turned over our money to father 
or mother and when they grew old we nursed them and cared for them 
in every way possible in order to make them happy. 

We deserve no credit for this. It was our duty; it was natural. 
There is only one love that should outshine the love of children for 
parents, and that is the love of parents, especially a mother’s love for 
her children, — 

In European countries the same old love for parents continues to 
obtain. And why not? Do not our parents give us lifé? Do they not 
struggle and work and toil and often suffer privation in order that we 
may have the things that we need? How often do not parents pinch 
themselves so that their children may have the opportunities that they 
themselves were deprived of. But what do we find in this country of 
ours? Not only do the children expect their parents to take care of 
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them in their infancy, but after they grow up they expect the “old man’”’ 
or the “old lady” to help them along. 

We find in this country many a young man standing around on 
corners loafing and living off his parents. Many of the apparently sweet 
young girls we see in the streets are sponging on their old fathers, too 
lazy or too proud to work or even help their poor mothers at home. 

Some wonderful American sons not only expect “dad” to raise them 
to manhood, but after that slip off (without having a job) and bring 
home a wife for “dad” to feed and clothe. 

America, our wonderful country, is the only country in the world 
where such conditions obtain, but in many instances the parents them- 
selves are to blame for not giving their children some of the hard knocks’ 
which they themselves experienced. The greatest crime that parents 
can commit against children is not to make them work. 

Fathers, make your sons work. Even in their young years teach 
them to work around the house. Don’t pity them and do it yourself. 
Train them early in life the need of work. Mothers, make your daugh- 
ters work—teach them housework. Do this if you want them to love 
you in after life. 

Don’t you know that work is dignified and that it is the boy and 
girl who loaf around the streets who commit most of the crimes that are 
committed and who bring disgrace and dishonor on their parents? Take 
a look at many of the sons and daughters of millionaires. A great many 
of the boys become degenerates, raving, rioting, drunken, mad. Many 
of the daughters of the rich are silly, foolish, gambling, good-for-nothing 
spendthrifts, who are divorced twice before they are twenty-one. 

Yes, indeed, it is wonderful to raise children, provided you train 
them early in life to be useful citizens by teaching them and compelling 
them to work, and to respect and honor the parents who have suffered 
for them. 


ENERAL DAWES, late head of the budget, appointed by Mr. 
Harding, has launched a new organization in Chicago, to be made 
up of men of American citizenship and to be known as the “Min- 

ute Men of the Constitution.” 

The name is a catch phrase aimed to attract the sympathetic at- 
tention of unsuspecting individuals. They have embodied four planks 
in their platform, the principal one of which is the open-shop plank; 
that is, they will stand for the declaration of the United States Govern- 
ment for equal rights for all men to work in union or non-union estab- 
lishments without being compelled to become members of the union, etc. 

This raving, rioting, swearing general, who was a desk-soldier dur- 
ing the war, and who is also an immensely wealthy man, made a bitter 
attack on organized labor in Chicago some time ago. 

The purpose of this new organization, while it embodies other 
principles, is to draw into it unsuspecting individuals for the purpose 
of creating an open-shop or non-union movement. This organization, 
camouflaged with a pretty name, will go the same route that all of the 
other anti-union organizations have gone. 

Undoubtedly General Dawes is acting for the Administration in 
Washington. He stands in well down there. He has always been quite 
closely associated with the union haters and open-shoppers in Washing- 
ton and Chicago. It is well for the workers to beware of traps that are 
being set for innocent individuals, also to give the purpose of this or- 
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ganization known as the “Minute Men” as much publicity as possible in 
the union meetings so that some of the innocent employers may not be 


hoodwinked into becoming members of. the organization launched by 
the famous desk-general, Mr. Dawes. 





ID you notice in the papers a few weeks ago where United States 
D Attorney-General Daugherty applied for an injunction against 
: the sugar trust? It was applied for all right, but it is still pend- 
ing, no hearing on same having taken place. The injunction has not 
been granted and the proceeding apparently has been side-tracked. The 
Indianapolis News, one of the leading Republican newspapers of the 
country, in commenting on this action of the Attorney-General’s the 
other day, said, “Undoubtedly the attempt of the Attorney-General has 
fallen by the wayside; perhaps there were two purposes in apply- 
ing for the injunction; the first, to attract the attention of the suffer- 
ing public from the administration, and the second, to give an idea to 
the unsuspecting public that the administration was going to prosecute 
the sugar profiteers.” 

When the injunction against the railroad workers was applied for 
by Attorney-General Daugherty, he gave it his personal attention and 
insisted on an immediate hearing and was helpful in selecting a judge 
who was favorable to his prayer, putting the whole thing through in a 
few days, tying the hands of the strikers in the hope of paralyzing the 
railroad organizations by discouraging the unfortunate men who were 
fighting against an enormous reduction in wages. 

Nothing will be done to the sugar profiteers—the injunction is only 
a bluff. We find since the injunction was applied for that the price of 


sugar has advanced, until, at the present time, it has reached war prices, 
and then the good, rich folks of the country tell us there are not two 
kinds of laws in this country—one for the rich and one for the poor. 





COAL OWNERS TRAPPED; HAD 
BRIBED WITNESSES 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—Four 
witnesses who were paid from $200 
to $500 to testify against Frank 
Keeney, state president of the 
United Mine Workers, repudiated 
their bargain and fled from drunk- 
en gunmen who were guarding 
them. 

This is the latest development in 
the persecution of union“ coal 
miners by coal owners in connec- 
tion with strikes in Logan County. 

With a nerve equal to their cor- 
ruption, the coal owners’ attorneys 
then asked the court to quash the 
proceedings against Keeney be- 
cause “three of the state’s wit- 
nesses had been spirited away and 
evidently tampered with.” 

The miners’ counsel assured the 
court the witnesses could be pro- 


duced. In four minutes after the 
court ordered a deputy sheriff to 
protect the witnesses, they walked 
into the court room—News Letter. 





The real] reason for the issuance 
of the injunction in labor disputes 
is to make an act unlawful during 
a strike that would be perfectly 
lawful at another time. 





The whole purpose of education 
is to develop the best men and 
women to be the most high-mind- 
ed, resourceful and effective citi- 
zens of our republic. Upon the 
citizens will depend the destiny of 
the nation and its contribution to 
institutions of liberty and prog- 
ress. Citizens under a democratic 
governmeni must be able and com- 
petent to express and maintain 
their ideals. 





XUM 











The United Charities is bankrupt trying to care for the surplus 
labor that has flooded St. Paul, Minn., during the past several months. 
The surplus of building craftsmen is most pronounced. Many of the 
unemployed arrived penniless and have been used by cheap-wage em- 
ployers to lower wage rates and working conditions. On two large build- 
ing projects partly skilled carpenters are being used and the 10-hour 
day prevails. Other building contractors are attempting to install the 
nine and ten-hour day.—News Letter. 





The house committee on judiciary of the Illinois state legislature 
has reported favorably a bill intended to check the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. The bill is designed to define the status of labor 
as distinct from property; to assert the right of workers to organize; 
to declare the normal activities of such organizations to be lawful; to 
affirm the right to quit work singly or collectively, and to prohibit the 
improper use of injunctions and other proclamations during industrial 
disputes. i 

The first section of the bill declares that “the labor of a human 
being is an attribute of life, and is not property.” 

After defining what acts are legal during a strike, Section 4 of the 
bill provides: 

“No court, tribunal, judge, nor any officer or official of this state 
shall, by any process, order, injunction, restraining order, decree or 
proclamation, abridge or interfere with any of the rights or acts herein 
declared to be lawful or which are otherwise so.”—News Letter. 





o 

An investigator for the national child labor committee has un- 
earthed a child labor sweating system in Jersey City, N. J., that oper- 
ates before and after school hours. Children are compelled to labor at 
beading, sewing and other forms of work in the mornings before they 
attend school and then return to work after school. The investigator 
found children of 8 years with failing eyesight due to continuous sewing. 
The children are denied all opportunity to play.—News Letter. 





Fire collects a national tax of $1,000 a minute, according to the 
National Fire Protective Association, in session at Chicago. 

The annual fire loss is placed at 15,000 lives and more than $500,- 
000,000 by the experts, who declare 80 per cent of the fires are pre- 
ventable.-—News Letter. 


— — * 





While publicity is given large wage gains in certain instances, the 
increases are small when spread over the entire country. This is shown 
by a report issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which states that. the total amount of wages paid in April over March 
increased 1.4 per cent. In the same period employment increased one- 
half of 1 per cent, or an addition of five men in every 1,000 employed. 

These figures are based on reports from 5,651 representative es- 
tablishments covering 2,139,053 employes in April and 2,128,816 em- 
ployes in March.—News Letter. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 





























